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SUMMARY  OF  THE  83RD  CONGRESS  -  PART  II 

(The  August  Newsletter,  Summary  -  Part  /,  discussed 
the  agricultural  surplus  hill,  trade  policy,  Hawaiian  and 
Alaskan  Statehood,  the  Reece  Committee,  disarmament, 
refugees  and  immigration,  U  N  Charter  Review,  highway 
construction,  and  Indian  legislation.  The  October  News¬ 
letter  will  probably  be  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  1 954-3 
appropriations, ) 

THE  VOTING  RECORD 

Enclosed  with  this  Newsletter  is  a  copy  of  the  "Roll 
Call  on  the  83rd  Congress”  covering  representative  key 
issues  up  to  July  26,  compiled  by  Congressional  Quarter¬ 
ly  for  10  Protestant  agencies.  It  may  be  used  as  one 
means  to  evaluate  candidates  in  the  fall  election.  The 
Editors  of  this  Newsletter  hope  that  you  will  find  the 
Voting  Record  useful  in  writing  to  and  talking  with  your 
Congressman,  and  in  discussing  legislative  issues  with 
your  family,  your  friends,  and  in  your  meeting,  church,  or 
community  organizations.  Additional  copies  can  be  ob- 
obtained  for  10^  from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  104  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C.  (It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  important  issues  are 
decided  in  Congress  without  a  record  vote  -  and  other 
means  frequently  must  be  employed  to  gain  a  full  picture 
of  a  legislator’s  views  on  a  given  subject.) 

VISIT  YOUR  CANDIDATES  FOR  CONGRESS  NOW! 

During  the  weeks  preceding  the  November  election, 
most  Congressmen  and  Senators  will  be  in  their  own 
districts  and  states.  Personal  conversations  and  group 
interviews  are  an  effective  way  to  establish  or  continue 
a  meaningful  relationship  with  your  legislator.  Would  it 
he  possible  for  your  meeting,  your  club,  or  you  and  some 
friends  and  neighbors  to  arrange  a  group  interview  or  a 
town-hall  meeting  with  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  for 
Congress?  In  this  way,  you  could  not  only  discover  the 


candidates’ views  on  issues  with  which  they  may  be  deal¬ 
ing  next  year,  but  you  will  be  able  to  present  some  of 
your  own  opinions  and  ideas  to  them.  (A  typical  list  of 
questions  you  might  ask  candidates  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Friends  Committee  on  request.) 

THE  EIGHTY-THIRD  CONGRESS  GOES  HOME 

The  83rd  Congress  recessed  August  20  with  the  Senate 
subject  to  recall  for  action  on  the  report  of  the  Select 
Senate  Committee  to  Consider  Censure  Charges  against 
Senator  McCarthy.  The  Congress  left  behind  it  a  sizable 
body  of  legislation  including  reduction  in  expenditures; 
acceptance,  with  some  reservation,  of  the  President’s 
position  on  flexible  farm  supports;  passage  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  bill;  expansion  of  social  security  coverage 
and  benefits;  revision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the 
tax  laws;  renewal  for  one  year,  rather  than  for  three,  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act;  passage  of  two 
amendments  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  one  per¬ 
mitting  entry  to  385  non-quota  Basque  sheep  herders  into 
this  country,  and  the  other  making  provisions  relating  to 
the  admission  of  orphans  and  members  of  Italian,  Dutch 
and  Greek  ethnic  groups  more  flexible;  passage  of  a  re¬ 
duced  foreign  aid  bill,  passage  of  a  series  of  laws  de¬ 
signed  to  curb  or  eliminate  communist  activity  in  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  also  began  a  program  of 
"emancipation”  of  Indians,  passed  a  watered  down  dis¬ 
armament  resolution,  and  approved  legislation  expanding 
and  expediting  highway  construction. 

Congress  failed  to  complete  action  on  revision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  act,  the  vote  for  18  year  olds,  state¬ 
hood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  health  insurance,  the  "oil 
for  education”  amendment  to  allocate  underseas  oil  re¬ 
sources  for  equalizing  educational  opp>ortunities  in  the 
states,  and  revision  of  the  McCarran-Walter  immigration 
act.  It  failed  also  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  of  the  U  N  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
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It  took  no  official  action,  moreover,  on  U  N  Charter  Re¬ 
vision,  or  on  enacting  a  fair  code  of  procedures  for  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  while  it  refused  to  sanction  a  postal 
rate  increase,  it  did  approve  a  pay  raise  for  postal  work¬ 
ers.  The  President,  however,  vetoed  the  latter  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  Congress  provided  no  revenue  for  this  in¬ 
crease. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  members  of  the 
83rd  Congress  filled  38,149  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  speeches  or  extension  of  remarks,  introduced 
16,372  bills  and  resolutions  but  enacted  only  559  into 
public  laws  and  604  into  private  laws  (private  bills  deal 
chiefly  with  immigration  status  or  claims  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment).  In  the  1,884  hours  and  49  minutes  of  Senate 
proceedings  involving  281  days  there  were  425  time- 
consuming  quorum  calls  but  only  260  yea-and-nay  votes. 
On  the  House  side  where  a  quorum  call  may  take  up  to 
25  minutes  there  were  1,032  hours  and  43  minutes  of  ses¬ 
sions  covering  240  days,  with  125  quorum  calls  and  147 
yea-and-nay  votes.  Eight  Senators  and  seven  Represen¬ 
tatives  died.  These  were  Senators  Willis  Smith,  Tobey 
Taft,  Griswold,  Hdby,  Hunt,  Butler  and  Maybank,  and 
Representatives  Sabath,  Cox,  Bryson,  Withers,  Hull,  Camp 
and  Shafer.  Four  Representatives  resigned  and  one 
Senator,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  resigned  to  become  Vice- 
President. 

REVKION  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 

On  August  30  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  is  the  first  basic  revision  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  the  act  governing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  power  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most  hotly  de¬ 
bated,  measures  of  the  entire  Congress. 

This  law  permits  the  exchange  of  information  about  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  with  Allied  governments,  under 
security  safeguards,  and  also  permits  a  freer  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  on  non-military  developments  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  This  latter  provision  was  intended  to 
make  possible,  among  the  nations  cooperating,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  atomic  know-how  to  such  fields  as  power, 
medicine  and  agriculture. 

The  domestic  features  of  the  bill  -  the  features,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  aroused  most  controversy  -  permit  the 
entry  of  private  business  into  the  atomic  energy  field  and 
sanction  the  arrangement  whereby  the  President  directed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  buy  electricity  from  the 
Dixon-Yates  syndicate. 

The  House  bill,  passed  July  26  by  a  vote  of  230-154, 
followed  in  general  the  policies  advocated  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  Senate  debate,  however,  was  long  and  bitter, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  July  27  by  vote  of  57-58  only 
after  the  addition  of  several  amendments  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  patent  monopoly  by  those  industries  that  were  al¬ 
ready  at  work  in  the  field,  and  to  safeguard  the  prior  right 
of  rural  cooperatives  and  public  bodies  to  purchase  power 
produced  in  commercial  atomic  plants. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  to  resolve 
the  considerable  differences  of  opinion  between  House 
and  Senate  versions.  On  August  6  the  conferees  agreed 
to  a  compromise  which  granted  exclusive  patent  rights, 
but  provided  for  preference  in  granting  atomic  licenses  to 
firms  which  would  agree  to  share  their  patents  for  five 
years.  The  Senate  refused  to  accept  this  conference  re¬ 
port  and  instructed  its  conferees  to  insist  on  a  ten  year 
period  of  patent  sharing.  This  was  to  prevent  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  to  diose  companies  who  have  already  had  con¬ 
tracts  and  experience  in  the  $12  billion  program  previous¬ 
ly  undertaken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

After  a  second  conterence  a  new  compromise  was  ef- 
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fected.  This  provided  for  a  five  year  period  of  patent 
sharing,  after  which  time,  firms  could  have  exclusive 
patent  rights.  It  also  struck  out  the  words  "in  so  far  as 
practicable"  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  priorities  to 
rural  cooperatives  and  public  bodies  in  the  purchase  of 
atomic  power.  While  the  bill  was  designed  to  stimulate 
the  entry  of  private  enterprise  into  the  atomic  energy 
field,  title  to  all  fissionable  material  remains  in  the 
Government. 

The  bill  was  passed  59  to  17  in  the  Senate  on  August 
16  and  was  adopted  August  17  by  the  House  by  voice 
vote.  The  President  signed  the  bill  August  30. 

The  Dixon-Yates  controversy  involved  the  contract 
approved  by  President  Eisenhower  for  buying  power  from 
a  projected  private  steam  plant  near  Memphis  instead  of 
authorizing  the  building  of  an  auxiliary  steam  plant  within 
the  TVA  system.  Opponents  of  the  contract  claimed  that 
there  was  not  adequate  opportunity  for  competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  and  that  it  would  cost  the  government  much  more 
than  to  buy  from  a  TVA  plant  or  other  possible  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Ferguson  vali¬ 
dated  the  Diion-Yates  contract,  but  the  debate  seems 
likely  to  continue  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Rather  extensive  hearings  were  held  last  year,  on 
general  principles  rather  than  on  a  definite  bill.  Hearings 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  were  briefer 
this  year,  and  after  a  revised  bill  was  introduced,  further 
witnesses  were  heard.  Adjournment  of  Congress  was  de¬ 
layed  because  of  the  extended  debate  in  the  Senate,  where 
some  members  felt  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  bill. 

In  a  statement  filed  June  8,  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  FCNL,  proposed  several  amendments  including 
more  specific  support  for  universal  guaranteed  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons,  and  for  the 
implementing  of  the  President’s  proposal  for  an  inte^ 
national  pool  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
final  text  of  the  bill  made  some  reference  to  implementing 
the  international  pool,  but  did  not  stress  disarmament  nor 
the  desirability  of  eliminating  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  on  August  30, urged 
the  "prohibition  of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in¬ 
cluding  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs”,  and  went  on  to 
stress  that  such  prohibition  should  be  undeaaken  "with 
provision  for  international  inspection  and  control  such  as 
would  safeguard  the  security  of  all  nations,  with  the 
drastic  reduction  of  all  other  armaments." 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Bolton,  but  rejected  by 
the  House,  read:  "The  United  States  should  continue  to 
press  for  effective  international  control  of  the  military 
use  of  atomic  energy  and  its  derivations  under  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  invasion." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  says,  "It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  - 

a.  the  development,  use  and  control  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  directed  so  as  to  make  the  maximum  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  welfare,  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  paramount  objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and  security; 
and 

b.  the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  directed  so  as  to  promote  world  peace,  im¬ 
prove  the  general  welfare,  increase  the  standard  of 
living,  and  strengthen  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise.” 

Congressman  Chet  Holifield  of  California  led  the  effort 
in  the  House  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  the  bill  io 
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what  be  believed  was  the  public  interest. 

UMT  AND  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

On  June  18,  John  R.  Hannah,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Personnel,  called  for  a  program 
of  conscription  which  would  assign  all  young  men  at  ISM, 
by  drawing  lots,  to  either  active  or  reserve  duty  for  a 
period  of  eight  years.  Those  assigned  to  active  military 
duty  of  two  years  length  would  be  required  to  participate 
in  reserve  training  for  six  additional  years.  Those  as¬ 
signed  to  reserve  duty  would  train  full  time  for  only  a  few 
months  and  then  continue  with  reserve  training  until  a 
total  of  eight  years  of  obligation  had  been  completed. 
While  this  plan  was  never  formally  presented  to  Congress 
before  adjournment.  Senator  Saltonstall,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  indicated  that  this 
question  would  have  high  priority  in  January  1955,  in 
view  of  the  expiration  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  June  30,  1955. 

On  September  2,  the  American  Legion  Convention  meet¬ 
ing  in  W'ashington,  D.  C.  called  for  an  unprecedented 
grass  roots  campaign  to  adopt  UMT  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Universal  training  was  made  the  first  aim  of 
the  Legion,  and  all  candidates  for  Congress  will  be 
questioned  on  their  stand. 

So  far,  many  members  of  Congress  have  been  opposed 
to  a  draft  procedure  which  seems  as  capricious  as  this 
lottery  proposal  which  was  first  made  last  December  by 
the  National  Security  Training  Commission.  Nor  has  the 
White  -House  expressed  formal  approval  of  such  a  UMT 
plan.  What  seems  most  likely  at  this  time  is  a  determined 
drive  for  extension  of  the  draft  for  military  service,  with 
the  final  form  of  the  UMT  plans  still  to  be  agreed  upon, 
so  far  as  the  Administration  is  concerned. 

The  chief  changes  during  the  83rd  Congress  in  the  con¬ 
scription  field  were  the  extension  of  the  special  regis¬ 
trants’  (doctors’)  draft  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  the 
bill  to  permit  the  military  to  draft  those  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists  who  are  considered  to  be  loyalty  or  security  risks, 
or  otherwise  not  qualified  as  officers,  as  privates.  This 
bill  alters  die  practice  of  commissioning  medical  men 
followed  since  1847. 

In  August  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  in  a  minute 
of  advice  to  its  members,  which  was  sent  to  all  pastors, 
said  in  part: 

"It  should  be  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Friends  that  military  training,  even  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  selective  service  system,  is  fast  becoming  an 
accepted  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Young 
men  look  upon  this  period  of  preparation  for  war  as 
a  normal,  if  unpleasant,  part  of  their  careers. 
Friends  should  join  forces  with  other  peace-loving 
Christians  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  thing,  and  in  the  meantime,  that  our  own  youth 
is  encouraged  to  bear  the  testimony  of  Friends 
against  military  training  and  service.” 
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CONGRESS  APPROVED 
EIGHT  ANTI-SUBVERSIVE  LAWS 
'7  feel  you  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  danger  of 
abridging  the  liberties  of  the  people.  A  government  had 
better  go  to  the  very  extreme  of  toleration  than  do  aught 
I  that  could  he  construed  into  an  interference  with  the 
I  common  rights  of  the  citizen.”  —  Abraham  Lincoln 

"If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  the 
Union  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  starui  un- 
disturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
I  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com¬ 
bat  it."  —  Thomas  Jefferson 
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During  its  closing  days,  the  83rd  Congress  passed 
eight  anti-subversive  laws,  some  with  only  cursory  debate. 
Eight  of  the  President’s  fifteen  anti- subversive  proposals 
were  enacted  into  law:  in  addition.  Congress  passed 
three  measures  that  the  Administration  did  not  request. 
One  of  these  was  the  bill  (Public  Law  637)  outlawing 
the  Communist  Party.  (A  public  law  is  a  measure  passed 
by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
Numbers  are  given  so  readers  may  order  them  from  their 
Congressman  or  Senators  or  from  the  House  or  Senate 

Document  Room,  H.R. _ refers  to  bills  introduced  in 

the  House  and  S. _ to  bills  in  the  Senate.) 

Five  bills  were  passed  in  line  with  requests  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney-General  to  facilitate  detection 
of  conviction  of  subversives. 

1.  Death  penalty  for  peacetime  espionage.  H.R.  9580, 
P.L.  777,  introduced  by  Coug.-'ssman  Graham  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  provides  the  death  penalty  for  peacetime  espi¬ 
onage,  and  broadens  the  laws  relating  to  sabotage  by 
making  sabotage  laws  effective  in  times  of  national 
emergency  as  well  as  during  war.  The  law  would  apply 
especially  to  sabotage  relating  to  germ  and  atomic  war¬ 
fare.  Passed  by  the  House  July  8  by  a  324-0  roll  call 
vote;  by  the  Senate  August  16  by  a  voice  vote. 

2.  Withdrawal  of  pension  benefits.  H.R.  9909,  P.L. 
769,  extends  the  statute  of  limitations  from  three  to  five 
years  in  certain  cases,  as  Attorney-General  Brownell  re¬ 
quested.  Included  in  the  bill  as  passed,  however,  was  a 
provision  not  requested  by  the  Administration,  namely  the 
denial  of  pension  benefits  to  employees  who  are  con¬ 
victed  of  felonies  or  who  refuse  to  testify  on  grounds  of 
self-incrimination.  This  measure  was  aimed  at  Alger 
Hiss,  now  in  prison  for  perjury.  Passed  the  Senate  by  a 
division  vote,  approved  by  the  House  by  voice  vote, 
August  18. 

3.  Bail  Jumping.  H.R.  8658,  Public  Law  603,  makes 
bail-jumping  in  federal  cases  a  separate  criminal  offense 
from  the  one  for  which  a  person  was  originally  imprisoned. 
Whoever  incurs  forfeiture  of  bail  and  willfully  fails  to 
surrender  himself  within  30  days  of  forfeiture  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  in  cases  involving 
felony.  This  was  directed  at  Communist  leaders  jumping 
bail,  and  passed  both  houses  by  voice  vote. 

4.  Penalties  for  harboring  fugitives.  H.R.  7486,  P.L. 
602,  increases  the  penalties  for  harboring  fugitives  with 
the  aim  of  keeping  Communists  from  going  underground. 
Passed  both  houses  by  voice  vote. 

5.  Immunity  or  forced  testimony.  Two  more  requests 
of  the  Attorney-General  were  passed  in  modified  form  by 
the  Congress.  One  involves  the  granting  of  immunity  from 
prosecution  in  order  to  compel  testimony  (thus  removing 
the  right  against  self-incrimination  provided  for  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment),  in  cases  involving  national  security. 
The  Attorney-General  had  asked  for  a  law  giving  him  the 
authority  to  grant  immunity;  the  bill  which  was  passed, 
S.  16,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  President  on  August 
20  as  P.L.  600,  gives  the  courts  such  authority,  upon 
application  by  Congress  or  a  representative  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  further  provides  that  Congress  noti¬ 
fy  the  Attorney-General  of  action  taken.  The  Attorney- 
General,  moreover,  may  appear  for  or  against  an  order  to 
require  a  witness  to  testify.  If  a  witness,  after  an  order, 
refuses  to  testify,  he  is  subject  to  contempt  proceedings. 
The  witness,  moreover,  is  still  subject  to  prosecution  for 
perjury.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  August  4,  293'55, 
and  the  Senate  August  11  by  voice  vote. 

6.  Loss  of  "nationality".  H.R.  7130,  P.L.  772.  The 
second  proposal  of  the  Attorney-General  was  to  deprive  of 
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their  citizenship  persons  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada  both 
raised  serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure.  However,  after  the  Senate  amended  this  bill  to 
apply  only  to  persons  who  "willfully”  performed  an  act 
to  overthrow  the  government  (thus  eliminating  persons 
who  unwittingly  joined  subversive  organizations),  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  accepted  the  bill  by  voice  vote 
on  August  18  and  19. 

7.  Registration  of  printing  equipment.  Two  more  bills 
passed  by  the  Congress  were  not  initiated  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  One,  S.  2766  (Public  Law  559),  would  require 
Communist- front  or  Communist-action  groups  to  register 
their  printing  equipment.  This  measure  was  passed  by 
voice  vote  in  both  houses. 

8.  Outlawing  the  Communist  Party.  S.  3706  (P.L.  637) 
was  designed  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  members  of  Communist  organizations  from  serving  in 
certain  representative  capacities.  The  measure  was 
passed  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  would 
deny  legal  privileges  to  "Communist  infiltrated”  labor 
organizations  (one  of  the  Administration’s  proposals)  - 
finally  approved  after  heated  debate  in  both  houses  by  a 
Senate  vote  of  79-0,  and  a  House  vote  of  265-2  on  August 
19.  A  Sub-committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  fifteen  bills  and  resolutions  having  the 
effect  of  outlawing  the  Communist  Party.  Attorney-General 
Brownell  testified  against  these  bills  on  the  grounds  that 
1)  making  Communist  Party  membership  a  criminal  offense 
would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1952,  which  requires  organizations  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  to  register,  since  an  individ¬ 
ual  would  then  be  required  to  give  self-incriminating  and 
evidence  and  could  invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  2) 
it  would  drive  the  Communist  Party  movement  underground 
thus  making  F.B.I.  surveillance  more  difficult. 

No  bill  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  was  reported 
out  by  any  Congressional  Committee  but  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  managed  to  win  Senate  approval  of  a  proposal 
making  party  membership  a  criminal  offense.  The  con¬ 
ference  committee,  however,  removed  this  provision  from 
the  bill.  The  bill,  as  finally  approved,  outlaws  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  or  any  of  its  antecedents  as  such,  but  does 
not  contain  specific  penalties  for  party  membership,  but 
makes  them  subject  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Cabell  Philips,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
August  28,  said:  "Probably  no  piece  of  legislation  passed 
by  the  Eighty-Third  Congress  is  shot  through  with  more 
uncertain  and  ambiguous  language.”  The  New  York 
Times  said  editorially  on  August  26,  "The  text  that  went 
to  the  White  House  was  never  available  to  the  whole  Con¬ 
gress  nor  to  the  press  and  public.  There  were  piecemeal 
drafts  of  conflicting  bills  and  amendments.  The  guiding 
drafts  from  which  Congress  worked  in  its  drive  for  final 
passage  did  not  include  some  of  the  amendments  that  had 
been  approved. 

"This  is  the  bill  President  Eisenhower  signed  with 
the  comment  that  its  full  impact  ’will  require  further  care¬ 
ful  study.’  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain:  it  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  careful  study  -  or  any  study  at  all  -  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  legislators  who  voted  for  it.  The 
Democrats  proposed  it  and  the  Republicans  carried  it  for¬ 
ward  not  because  it  represented  a  serious  and  well- 
thought  attack  on  the  Communist  conspiracy,  but  because 
three  months  before  a  national  election  it  seemed  like  an 
expedient  and  politically  popular  thing  to  vote  for.  Even 
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though  it  was  modified  at  Administration  insistence  and 
thereby  greatly  improved,  the  bill  still  is  so  worded  as 
to  raise  grave  doubts  over  its  constitutionality,  its  de¬ 
sirability  and  its  practical  effectiveness . 

"Legislation  to  control  Communist  subversion  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  the  Communists  do  represent  a  conspiracy 
against  our  democracy;  and  some  of  the  legislation  to  this 
end  listed  by  the  President  is  undoubtedly  desirable  and 
helpful.  But  the  country  is  not  in  such  internal  danger 
from  communism  or  anything  else  that  it  has  to  plunge 
ahead  with  hastily  drawn,  loosely  worded  laws  that 
actually  may  interfere  with  intelligent  Communist  control, 
may  do  violence  to  the  liberties  of  loyal  Americans  and 
may  further  shake  our  confidence  in  ourselves  and  the 
free  world’s  confidence  in  us.” 


Control  IVleasures  Not  Adopted 

A  number  of  Administration  proposals  were  not  adopted 
by  the  Congress.  Legislation  to  legalize  wire-tapped 
evidence  as  court-room  evidence  in  national  security 
cases  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  A  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  bar  potential  subversives  from  facilities 
vital  to  national  defense  failed  to  gain  House  approval. 
Another  measure  was  designed  to  tighten  requirements  of 
the  Foreign  Registration  Act  of  1938.  Nor  was  any  action 
taken  on  Brownell’s  request  for  an  amendment  to  perjury 
laws  providing  that  proof  of  the  contradictory  nature  of 
two  statements  made  by  an  individual  would  alone  support 
a  perjury  conviction. 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS  | 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  signed  by  the  Presi-  , 
dent  August  26,  1954,  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  : 
$2,781,499,816  for  military  and  economic  assistance,  ini 
addition  to  a  carry-over  of  $2,462,000,000  of  unspent  \ 
funds  from  previous  appropriations.  How  heavily  military  j 
and  related  defense  items  account  for  U.S.  expenditures  j 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  86%  of  this  appro*  j 
priation  goes  to  foreign  military  aid.  ] 

The  Congress  allocated  184  million  for  "development  | 
assistance”  to  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  , 
In  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  South  Asia  and  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  Of  the  $116  million  for  technical  ' 
cooperation,  $9.9  million  is  contributed  to  the  United  ^ 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  $1.5 
million  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  and  $105  million  to  the  U.S.  | 
bilateral  program  of  technical  assistance  (Point  Four),  j 
Also  included  in  the  bill  was  $12.5  million  for  the  U  N. 
Children’s  Fund  instead  of  the  $13.5  million  requested  by 
the  President  and  appropriated  by  the  Senate.  $23  million  j 
was  earmarked  for  the  U  N  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for. 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  $10  million  fori 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration.^ 
In  the  last  conference  session,  largely  because  of  the  in*; 
sistence  of  Congressman  Taber  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$400,000,  appropriated  by  the  Senate,  was  stricken  out  for 
the  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Office  of  the  U  N  High  Com*: 
missioner  for  Refugees.  Voluntary  non-profit  relief  agen*' 
cies  may  receive  up  to  a  total  of  $4,400,000  on  ocean 
freight  reimbursements.  Of  the  $205  million  allotted  to 
Defense  support  in  Korea,  the  amount  for  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  is  not  specified. 


Roll  Call 

ON  THE  83rd  CONGRESS 


INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORDS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


On  Selected  Key  Issues 


July  26,  1954 


■  PREPARED  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  — . . . 

In  consultation  with  representatives  of  Council  on  Christian  Social  Progress  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Convention,  Brethren  Service  Commission,  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches,  Commission  on  Christian  Social  Action  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  and  Reformed  Church,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Action  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  Division  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lutheran  Council,  Woman’s  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Board  of  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Department  of  Social  Education  and  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbysterian  Church,  U.S.A. 


The  Citizen  Calls  The  Roll 


Americans  will  go  to  the  polls  in  1954  knowing  that 
the  quality  of  leadership  given  by  those  elected  in  this 
year  may  well  make  the  difference  between  disaster  for 
our  civilization  and  a  new  period  of  progress  toward  peace 
and  abundance  for  our  nation  and  the  world. 

The  83rd  Congress,  just  coming  to  a  close,  took 
office  in  the  midst  of  crisis.  That  state  of  crisis  has 
continued  and  deepened  during  the  past  two  years.  Man 
has  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  vast  powers,  for  good 
or  evil,  of  nuclear  energy.  Every  department  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  and  of  our  international  relations  has  been 
affected  to  some  degree  by  the  unanswered  question  of 
whether  the  world’s  leadership  can  find  the  wisdom  and 
the  practical  means  of  turning  this  apparently  limitless 
force  to  constructive  rather  than  destructive  ends. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  presenceof  this  dilemma,  America 
has  faced  and  still  must  face  serious  problems  of  tax 
and  fiscal  policy,  of  economic  development  and  control, 
of  the  proper  use  and  conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  of  social  welfare  and  public  assistance,  of  the 
defense  of  basic  civil  liberties,  and  of  the  extension  of 
denrKx:racy  among  all  our  people.  In  the  midst  of  the 
world’s  crisis,  America  faces,  too,  its  responsibility  to 
other  peoples,  to  the  United  Nations,  to  its  neighboring 
nations,  and  to  all  programs  for  the  security  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  an  especial 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  free  democratic 
society  against  the  threats  of  Communism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  actions  taken  and  the  commitments  made  by  our 
elected  representatives  during  the  next  two  years  will  be 
an  important  determining  factor  in  setting  the  course  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  immediate  future  but 
for  many  years  to  come. 

So  the  American  voter  in  1954  needs  to  choose  as 
wisely  as  he  can  in  selecting  those  to  represent  him  in 
the  84th  Congress.  All  435  Representatives  plus  37 
Senators  will  be  up  for  election.  Many  of  these  will  be 
the  present  incumbents,  seeking  re-election.  Others  will 
be  offering  themselves  for  office  for  the  first  time.  Tlie 
voter  has  the  right  to  expect  all  candidates  to  go  frankly 
on  the  record  with  their  views  on  the  most  important 
public  issues. 

Those  who  have  served  in  the  83rd  and  earlier  Con¬ 
gresses  must  stand  at  least  in  part  on  the  record  they 
have  already  made.  How  they  voted  on  many  issues  is 
not  known,  for  many  questions  are  decided  by  voice  vote. 
Their  votes  on  those  issues  where  there  were  roll  calls, 
however,  are  known.  Their  constituents  have  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  ask  them  to  explain  and  to  justify  their  past 
votes,  and  to  indicate  their  present  views.  Seldom  are 
issues  finally  decided  by  a  vote  in  Congress,  and  the 


views  and  allegiances  of  new  candidates  can  sometimes  be 
usefully  tested  by  the  same  questions  as  those  put  to  can¬ 
didates  for  rq -election. 

On  the  following  pages  there  are  presented  the  voting 
records  of  the  members  of  the  83rd  Congress  on  ten 
issues  selected  because  of  their  usefulness  in  revealing 
where  a  member  stands  in  relation  to  public  questions 
of  key  significance.  Such  a  record  should  be  used  with 
care.  It  is  not  a  touchstone  to  determine  the  worth  of 
a  Congressman’s  service  in  office;  it  is  only  one  indica¬ 
tion,  though  an  important  one.  Others  are  the  member’s 
work  on  committees,  his  initiative  in  introducing  or  sup¬ 
porting  legislation,  his  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  many 
miscellaneous  duties  of  his  office  that  are  never  re¬ 
flected  in  record  votes.  The  voting  record  is  best  used 
as  a  starter  in  an  investigation  of  a  candidate’s  views 
and  qualifications.  To  use  it  fairly  and  effectively,  the 
voter  must  be  willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  can¬ 
didate’s  explanation  of  his  votes  and  must  consider  the 
record  of  votes  in  conjunction  with  all  other  evidence 
bearing  on  the  candidate’s  qualifications. 

At  this  writing,  the  83rd  Congress  is  still  in  session. 
It  is  expected  to  adjourn  early  in  August.  After  this 
pamphlet  has  gone  to  press,  votes  will  be  taken  on  some 
issues  of  equal  or  possibly  greater  importance  than  those 
listed  to  date.  These  later  votes,  as  reported  in  home¬ 
town  newspapers  and  from  other  sources,  should  also  be 
considered.  Some  of  the  major  issues  yet  to  be  decided 
are: 

Completion  of  mutual  security  authorization  and 
appropriations 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction 

Adoption  of  rules  governing  Congressional  in- 
tigations 

Completion  of  a  comprehensive  farm  program 

Revision  of  atomic  energy  program,  including 
civil  uses 

Completion  of  revised  social  security  program 

Completion  of  tax  revision  program 

Completion  of  general  housing  program 

Completion  of  new  anti-subversive  measures 

To  help  the  reader  interpret  the  votes  here  reported, 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  background  of  each  is  given. 
This  should  be  read  carefully  and  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  should  be  supplemented,  where  possible,  from  other 
sources. 

The  unique  thing  about  a  democracy  is  that  every 
vote  and  every  voter  counts.  But  democracy  will  work 
well  only  when  every  citizen  acts  on  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
formed  opinion.  This  voting  record  can  help  you  to  this 
end. 
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Key  Issues  In  The  House  Of  Representatives 


1  Refugee  Act  of  1953  (H.R.  6481).  This  was  a  bill  to  waive  the 
quota  restrictions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  in  order  to  permitadmissionof  214,(X)0persons  in  non-Com- 
munist-dominated  areas  “who  because  of  persecution,  fear  of 
persecution,  natural  calamity  or  military  operations”  could  not 
return  to  their  homes,  had  not  been  “firmly  resettled”  and  were 
“in  urgent  need  of  assistance.”  This  was  in  response  to  a  plea  by 
the  President  for  special  legislation  for  admission  of  240,000  refu¬ 
gees.  The  bill  required  that  each  applicant  for  a  visa  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  be  assured  by  a  U.  S.  citizen  of  housing,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  financial  backing,  and  hold  a  readmission  certificate 
from  the  country  of  origin.  Vote  on  passage.  (7-28-53,  Passed: 
221-185) 


6  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.R.  7839).  Omnibus  bill 
providing  for  improvement  and  extension  of  the  federal  pro¬ 
gram  of  aid  for  housing,  slum  clearance  and  urban  development. 
This  was  an  Administration  measure  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  advisory  committee.  Because  provisions  of 
appropriations  acts  had  nullified  the  existing  statutory  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  low  rent  public  housing,  Bolling  (D.,  Mo.)  moved  the  bill 
be  sent  back  to  committee  with  instructions  to  provide  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  35,000  units  of  public  low  rent  housing  annually  in  fiscal 
1955  through  1958,  as  requested  by  the  President.  A  yea  vote  was 
for  continuance  of  public  housing  program,  a  nay  vote  would  end 
program.  (4-1-54,  Rejected:  176-211) 


2  Mutual  Security  Authorization  for  1955  (H.R.  9678).  This  bill, 
resulting  from  extensive  hearings,  repealed  earlier  laws,  re¬ 
stated  basic  policy  on  foreign  aid  as  a  permanent  law,  and  over¬ 
hauled  administrative  provisions  of  program.  It  authorized  appro¬ 
priations  for  fiscal  1955,  including  ^,085,880,000  in  military  aid, 
$224,000,000  for  development  assistance  (economic  aid),  $131,- 
528,000  for  technical  cooperation  (Point  IV),  and  $125,500,000  for 
other  programs  and  expenses.  The  bill  prohibits  delivery  of  ma¬ 
terials  authorized  by  this  bill  to  nations  that  have  signed  but  not 
ratified  the  European  Defense  Community  treaty,  and  was  amended 
on  the  floor  to  express  the  opposition  of  Congress  to  non-aggres¬ 
sion  treaties  with  Communist  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  Vote 
on  passage.  (6-30-54,  Passed:  260-126) 


3  Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  (H.R.  9474).  In  1953,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President,  the  Congress  passed  a  one-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program,  pending  study 
by  the  Randall  Commission  of  foreign  trade  problems.  That  exten¬ 
sion  was  to  expire  on  June  11, 1954.  Meanwhile,  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  its  recommendations  and  the  President  had  re¬ 
quested  a  three-year  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
and  selective  reduction  of  tariffs.  1110  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  reported  a  bill  calling  for  only  a  one-year  exten¬ 
sion,  and  the  President  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  this  action 
for  the  present.  The  House  therefore  did  not  have  opportunity  to 
vote  on  three-year  extension.  The  recorded  vote  was  for  continu¬ 
ance  for  one  year  or  expiration  of  the  program.  (6-11-54,  Passed: 
281-53) 


/Health  Reinsurance  Program  IH.R.  83561.  Would  allow  the 
federal  government  tounderwrite  broadened  health  insurance 
programs  of  private  companies.  This  was  legislation  specific¬ 
ally  requested  by  President  Eisenhower  and  urged  by  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Hobby  in  a  nationally  televised 
program.  Objective  was  to  make  benefits  to  health  insurance 
widely  available  without  direct  government  insurance  of  individ¬ 
uals.  The  bill  authorized  a  $25,000,000  appropriation  to  set  up  a 
reinsurance  fund,  to  be  supplemented  thereafter  by  premiums  of 
participating  companies.  Companies  using  the  fund  to  reinsure 
risky  or  experimental  programs  would  be  able  to  recover  75%  of 
their  losses.  Opposed  by  some  as  unwarranted  federal  activity, 
by  others  as  inadequate  to  meet  needs.  Motion  by  Williams  (D., 
N^ss.)  to  recommit,  with  purpose  of  stopping  action  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  (7-13-54,  Passed:  238-134) 


8  Investigation  of  Foundations  (H.Res.  217).  To  establish  a 
five-member  select  committee  to  investigate  educational, 
philanthropic  and  other  foundations  exempt  from  federal  income 
taxes.  Purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  foundations  were  using 
their  resources  for  un-American,  subversive,  political  or  lobbying 
purposes.  Another  House  committee  in  1952  had  investigated  the 
same  field.  Reece  (R.,  Tenn.),  a  member  of  the  1952  committee, 
indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  results,  and  called  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  investigation  through  a  new  committee.  Vote  on 
adoption  of  resolution.  (7-27-53.  Passed:  209-163) 
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Wheat  for  Pakistan  (H.R.  5659).  Following  a  two-year 
drought,  Pakistan  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  April  22,  1953  for 


emergency  help  to  meet  threatened  famine  conditions.  On  June  10, 


the  President  transmitted  a  message  to  Congress  requesting  legis¬ 
lation  to  authorize  the  gift  of  one  million  tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan. 


Bills  were  introduced  in  House  and  Senate.  The  Senate  bill 


passed  by  voice  vote.  The  House  bill  met  with  some  opposition 
because  of  provisions  for  granting  the  wheat  delivery-free,  and 


effort  was  made  unsuccessfully  to  amend  it  to  prohibit  U.  S.pay- 
ment  of  shipping  costs.  This  was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote,  and 
finally  a  record  vote  was  taken  on  passage.  (6-23-53,  Passed: 
310-75) 
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Wiretapping  (H.R.  8649).  Authorize  the  admission  into  fed¬ 
eral  courts,  as  evidence  in  certain  criminal  proceedings,  of 


information  intercepted  through  the  use  of  wire  taps  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  national  security  investigations.  Willis 


(D.,  La.)  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  provide  that 
such  evidence  gained  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  federal  courts,  but  the  gathering  of  such  evidence  after 
passage  must  be  authorized  by  federal  court  order  as  well  as  by 
the  Attorney  General.  A  yea  vote  favored  more  safeguards  in  the 
use  of  wiretapping.  (4-8-54,  Passed:  221-166) 


5  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  (H.R.  9680).  Provide  for  continued  price 
suppon  for  agricultural  products,  augment  the  marketing  and 
disposal  of  such  products,  and  provide  for  greater  stability  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  The  critical  issue  was  over  continuance  of 
rigid  price  supports  on  five  basic  commodities — wheat,  cotton, 
com,  rice  and  peanuts — at  90%  of  parity  or  adoption  of  flexible 
support  ranging  from  75  to  90^  as  advocated  by  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  Benson.  The  Agriculture  Committee  had  report^  a 
bill  continuing  supports  at  90%.  Vote  came  on  Harrison  (R.,  Neb.) 
comprontise  amendment  for  price  support  on  flexible  scale  rang¬ 
ing  from  82)i  to  90%.  (7-2-54,  Passed:  228-170) 


Tidelands  (H.R.  4198).  The  Supreme  Court,  in  1947  and 
Iv/  1950  decisions,  had  ruled  that  the  federal  government  had 
“paranKxint  rights”  to  submerged  lands  off  the  coasts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  H.R.  4198,  supported  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  established  state  title  to  lands  beneath  the  marginal 
seas  within  their  historic  boundaries,  and  authorized  the  states 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  these  submerged  lands  even 
if  the  sections  relating  to  title  were  held  unconstitutional.  The 
bill  authorized  the  federal  government  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  outer  continental  shelf  beyond  the  historic 
boundaries  of  me  states.  Vote  on  passage.  (4-1-53,  Passed: 
285-108) 
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1.  Refugee  Act  of  1953  (H.R.  64«1) 

2.  Mutual  Security  Aothoiixatioa  for  1954  (H.R.  9678) 

3.  Reciprocal  Trade  Eatenaloa  (H.R.  9474) 

4.  Wheat  for  PaUatan  (H.R.  5659) 

5.  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  (H.R.  9680) 
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or  answer  CQ  Poll. 

—  Not  a  Member  when  this  vote  was  taken.  (Also  used 
for  Speaker — eligible  but  usually  does  not  vote.) 
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Key 


Issues  In  The  Senate 


-1  Refugee  Act  of  1953  (H.R.  6481.  as  amended).  This 
'  was  a  bill  to  waive  the  quota  restrictions  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  in  order  to  permit 
admission  of  209,000  persons  in  non-Communist -domin¬ 
ated  areas  “who  because  of  persecution,  fear  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  natural  calamity  or  military  operations”  could  not 
return  to  their  homes,  had  not  been  “firmly  resettled” 
and  were  “in  urgent  need  of  assistance.”  This  was  in 
response  to  a  plea  by  the  President  for  special  legisla¬ 
tion  for  admission  of  240,000  refugees.  The  bill  required 
that  each  applicant  for  a  visa  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  be  assured  by  a  U.S.  citizen  of  housing,  employment, 
and  financial  backing,  and  hold  a  readmission  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  country  of  origin.  Vote  on  passage.  (7-29- 
53,  Passed:  63-30) 

r\  Mutual  Security  Authorization  for  1954  (S.  2128). 
^  The  mutual  security  program  has  been  based  largely 
on  emergency  legislation,  requiring  a  new  authorization 
annually.  S.  2128  was  the  1953  Senate  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  various  parts  of  the  program.  The 
measure  provided  a  total  of  $5,318,732,500,  of  which 
$3.6  billion  were  to  go  for  military  aid,  $1  billion  for  de¬ 
fense  financing  and  special  weapons,  $140  million  for 
technical  aid,  and  $109  million  for  multilateral  organiza¬ 
tions.  Long  (D.,  La.)  offered  several  motions  to  reduce 
drastically  the  total  authorization  for  these  purposes. 
His  motion  to  cut  the  total  by  $2  billion  failed  when  a 
motion  to  table  was  carried.  Vote  on  tabling  motion. 
(7-1-53,  Passed:  48-34) 

o  Reciprocal  Trade  Extension  (H.R.  9474).  In  1953, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Congress  passed 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  pending  study  by  the  Randall  Commission  of 
foreign  trade  problems.  That  extension  was  to  expire  on 
June  11,  1954.  Meanwhile,  the  Randall  Commission  had 
made  its  recommendations  and  the  President  had  re¬ 
quested  a  three-year  extension  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  selective  reduction  of  tariffs.  In  the  face 
of  opposition,  however,  the  President  said  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  one-year  extension  for  the  present. 
During  Senate  consideration  of  House-passed  H.R.  9474, 
Gore  (D.,  Tenn.)  offered  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  providing  for  a  three-year  extension  of  the 
President’s  trade  agreements  authority,  as  originally 
requested  by  him,  and  making  other  changes  recommended 
by  the  Randall  Commission.  The  Gore  motion  failed. 
(6-24-54,  Rejected:  32-45) 


A  Confirmation  of  Presidential  Appointment  (Bohlen). 
^  Nomination  by  the  President  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Russia  provoked  a  month-long  Senate 
controversy  over  confirmation.  The  opposition,  led  by 
McCarthy  (R.,  Wis.),  centered  on  Bohlen’s  connections 
with  the  “discredited  Truman- Acheson  foreign  policies” 
and  conflicting  reports  on  his  security  status.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  leadership  strongly  supported  the  nomin¬ 
ation.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  gave  assurances  an  FBI 
report  on  Bohlen  did  not  question  his  loyalty.  Vote  on 
confirmation.  (3-27-53,  Confirmed:  74-13) 

5  Constitutional  Amendment  Limiting  Treaty  Powers 
(S.J.  Res.  1).  The  move,  initiated  by  Bricker  (R., 
Ohio),  to  curb  the  President’s  and  the  Senate’s  powers  to 
make  and  implement  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements,  came  finally  to  a  vote  on  the  George  (D., 
Ga.)  substitute  for  the  more  restrictive  amendment.  The 
George  substitute  provided  that  any  provision  of  a  treaty 
or  international  agreement  which  conflicts  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  invalid;  non-treaty  agreements  may  not 
take  effect  as  internal  l.>w  unless  implemented  by  Con¬ 


gressional  action;  and  Senate  consent  to  ratification  must 
be  by  roll-call  vote.  Passage  of  the  measure,  being  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  required  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  It  fell  short  of  that  majority  by  one  vote. 
(2-26-54,  Rejected:  60-31) 

L  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.  R.  7839).  Omni- 
bus  bill  providing  for  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  Federal  program  of  aid  for  housing,  slum  clearance 
and  urban  development.  This  was  an  Administration 
measure  based  on  recommendations  of  the  President’s 
advisory  committee.  Because  provisions  of  appropri¬ 
ations  acts  had  nullified  the  existing  statutory  authori¬ 
zation  for  low  rent  public  housing,  Knowland  (R.,  Calif.) 
offered,  on  behelf  of  the  Administration,  an  amendment  to 
authorize  Federal  aid  for  35,000  units  of  public  low  rent 
housing  annually  in  fiscal  1955  through  fiscal  1958.  A  yea 
vote  favored  continuance  of  public  housing  program;  a  nay 
vote  would  end  program.  (6-3-54,  Passed:  66-16) 

-j  Cloture  (Adoption  of  Rules).  In  the  early  days  of  the 
*  83  rd  Congress  an  effort  was  made  to  modify  Senate 
rules  to  make  it  easier  to  invoke  “cloture”,  that  is,  to 
limit  debate  and  thereby  shut  off  filibusters.  Rule  22  re¬ 
quires  the  vote  of  64  Senators  (two-thirds  of  the  member¬ 
ship)  to  limit  debate.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  Mex.)  offered 
motion  to  consider  adoption  of  Senate  Rules  for  the  new 
Congress,  preliminary  to  an  effort  to  change  the  cloture 
rule  to  require  a  majority  or  less  to  limit  debate.  Taft 
(R. ,  Ohio)  moved  this  motion  be  tabled.  A  yea  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion  was  opposed  to  revision  of  the  cloture  rule. 
(1-7-53,  Passed:  70-21) 

Q  Funds  for  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
®  (S.  Res.  189).  This  resolution  authorized  the  Com- 

mittee  on  Government  Operations  to  spend  $207,273  in 
“new”  money,  plus  its  unexpended  balance  from  1953, 
making  a  total  of  $214,443.  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
(R.,  Wis.)  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  of  its 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee,  which  would 
spend  most  of  the  money.  Before  approval  McCarthy  and 
Ellender  (D.,  La.)  engaged  in  long  debate  over  merits  of 
subcommittee’s  past  investigations.  Adoption  of  reso¬ 
lution.  (2-2-54,  Passed:  85-1) 


Q  Continental  Shelf-Hill  Amendment  for  Aid  to  Edu- 
'  cation  fS.  19011.  This  was  a  companion  measure  to 
the  so-called  “Tidelands”  bill  establishing  state  title  to 
off-shore  lands  within  historic  state  boundaries  and  giving 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Government  over  the  outer- 
continental  shelf.  S.  1901  confirmed  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  authorized  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  outer- 
shelf  natural  resources  beyond  state  boundaries.  The 
Hill  (D.,  Ala.)  amendment  provided  that  Federal  revenues 
from  leases  on  these  mineral  resources  be  held  in  a 
special  account  to  be  appropriated  for  grants-in-aid  to 
education,  except  that  during  a  national  emergency  these 
revenues  should  be  appropriated  for  national  defense. 
The  amendment  passed.  (6-24-53,  Passed:  45-37) 

1  ^  Tidelands  fS.J.  Res.  131.  This  legislation  was  the 
Senate  version  of  the  House  measure  (H.R.  4198) 
establishing  state  title  to  submerged  lands  within  historic 
state  boundaries,  and  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the  states  should 
have  title  to  the  marginal  seas  out  to  their  historic  bound¬ 
aries,  and  assigned  to  the  states  the  right  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  these  off-shore  lands  even  if  the 
sections  relating  to  title  should  be  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  critical  vote  came  on 
the  Anderson  (D.,  N.Mex.)  motion  to  substitute  Federal 
"control”  for  state  ownership  of  the  off-shore  lands. 
(4-27-53,  Rejected;  56-33) 
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Senate  Key  Votes 


TOTAL  VOTE 


REPUBLICANS 


DEMOCRATS 


RECORD  VOTES  DECLARED  STANDS 


FOR:  Y  (yea)  >/  Announced  For,  Paired  For,  CQ  Poll  For. 

AGAINST:  N  (nay)  X  Announced  Against,  Paired  Against,  CQ  Poll  Against. 
NOT  RECORDED:  ?  Absent,  General  Pair,  “Present,”  Did  not  announce 
or  answer  CQ  Poll. 

NOT  ELIGIBLE:  —  Not  a  Member  when  this  vote  was-taken. 


NOT  ELIGIBLE: 
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Smathers  (D) 


GEORGIA 


GUlette 


Hickenlooper 


NOTE  ON  CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 


There  were  10  changes  in  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  7  changes  in  the  Senate 
membership  during  the  83rd  Congress.  Only  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  ROLL  CALL 
are  shown. 
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Write  to  your  church  agency  for  additional  copies  of  this 
Roll  Call,  and  for  further  information  on  the  issues  for 
which  votes  are  given.  Study  the  background  of  votes. 


10c  per  copy 


$7.50  per  hundred 
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